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Front cover : Four acres of activity in the middle of the Mediterranean, 
the USS FORRESTAL (CV-59) cruising at constant speed into the wind 
as launch operations are about to start. The first aircraft to leave the 
deck will be an F-14 Tomcat/106 of VF-11 "RED RIPPERS" in the 
background approaching the launch area where the fire-fighting tractor 
is already posted. The USS FORRESTAL is part of Carrier Air Wing SIX, 
which originated in WWII and served in several operations during the 
decades that followed. Carrier Air Wing SIX is commanded by Captain 
Stanley F. BLOYER. 


Title page : "MIGHTY TOMCAT" being readied while en route to the front 
deck and photographed from the catwalk. The F-14 Tomcat is a very 
impressive fighter plane, both on the ground and in the air, and flying it 
is the ultimate goal for many Navy pilots. 


Rear cover: As the sun sets over the deck of the carrier the last Tomcats 
are inbound for recovery. This does not mean todays flying activities 
have stopped because within two hours another mission is launched 


Squadrons composing Carrier Air Wing SIX include: 

Fighter Squadrons VF-11 "RED RIPPERS" F-14 Tomcat 

VF-31 "TOMCATTERS" F-14 Tomcat 

Strike/Fighter Sans VFA-132 "PRIVATEERS" FA-18 Hornet 
VFA-137 "KESTRELS" FA-18 Hornet 
(also known as FLEET FALCONS) 
Attack Squadron VA-176 "THUNDERBOLTS" A-6E Intruder 
Tactical electronic 
Warfare Squadron VAQ-113 "WIZZARDS" EA-6B Prowler 
Air Antisubmarine 
Squadron VS-28 "GAMBLERS" S-3B Viking 
Carrier Airborne 
Early Warning Sqn VAW-122 "STEELJAWS" E-2C Hawkeye 
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which will proceed well into the early morning hours. 
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A hot August sun scorches the tarmac of 
Tel Aviv airport. It is 10 o'clock in the 
morning as we are introduced to the 
captain and crew of the COD 22, a C-2 
Greyhound used for Carrier On Deck 
Deliveries (COD). It will take us to the 
USS FORRESTAL sailing somewhere in 
the Mediterranean on her final operational 
cruise before it sails for home to replace 
the USS LEXINGTON as the school ship 
for young Navy pilots. 

The moment you are instructed to strap 
yourself into one of eight rearward-facing 
crash seats and explained how to secure 
your "cranial” (the segmented helmet with 
big ear protectors) and life vest, you 
realize you are about to experience what 
US Navy pilots do on a daily basis, 
eighteen hours a day, seven days a week 
for six months in a row. 

Flashbacks of the movie "TOP GUN” 
cross your mind and your heart is filled 
with a special feeling of excitement and 
expectancy. Soon, the world of macho 
men and glamour will be revealed before 
our very eyes and we are pleased to be 
one of the happy few allowed to visit a 
carrier in full operational status. 

Later that day we learned it’s completely 
false to think of it as a world of macho 
men doing a routine job and having a lot 
of fun. 

Before you're completely lost in day- 
dreaming the crewchief, who has been 
extremely busy stowing gear and 
equipment and making sure it will not go 
afloat the moment we hit the deck, starts 
explaining how to act in case we have to ditch before we reach the ship 
or in case we make an unsuccessful overshoot. You try to memorize 
the location of each escape hatch and life raft on the ceiling and the 
instructions given to release them; hoping this is not the way the trip 
will end. 

Then, after being told it could be a rough ride you're invited to tightly 
secure your cranial as the engines are about to be cranked. Suddenly, 
a feeling of complete isolation takes over as all sound is muted and the 
only way to further communicate is by gesticulating. Upon request to 
give a "thumbs up” when you're set and ready to go the engines are 
started, resulting in a substantial humming sound an heavy vibration. 
Through the open rear cargo door you can see airport buildings fading 
into obscurity as the COD slowly rolls over a labyrinth of taxiways. The 
only man still crawling around the cabin is the crew chief making final 
checks while the loadmaster is doing some necessary paperwork. 

A sudden stop, vibrations building up to a point where you expect the 
plane to disintegrate and you find yourself hanging in the straps as the 
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C-2 rapidly accelerates over the runway 
until a smooth and steady climb tells you 
the adventure has finally started. Most of 
the trip is spent looking out of the small 
observation window and recalling the 
notes you made back home while 
planning this assignment. 

Then, suddenly, we are made aware of the 
presence of 4 Israeli F-16's crossing our 
flight path in box formation but by the 
time we know where to look they have 
vanished into thin air. After some 25 
minutes over the deep blue sea we finally 
spot the wake of a ship and moments 
later we pass the vessel itself for the first 
time. From this altitude the carrier looks 
like a small bathtub toy with insects 
swarming around it and you wonder how 
on earth the pilot will be able to get us 
safely on board. Compared to the short 
flight time en route to the carrier, the 
passes in a high elevation right-hand 
holding pattern (to the right of the 
FORRESTAL) seem endless as you watch 
Tomcats, Hornets and Intruders hit the 
deck on every fly by. Halfway through one 
of these passes our attention is drawn by 
the crewchief in front of us rapidly twisting 
his raised fist trying to explain that we're 
the next to catch the wire and before you 
realize what is going on you find yourself 
again hanging in your straps while the 
plane is making a steep 5-G dive towards 
the sea. Aircraft landing on board a carrier 
have to stick to a tight schedule with a 1.5 
mile interval between planes and fitting 
you in is done at a moments notice. 

While rapidly descending in a tight turn you position your feet against 
the back of the seat in front (as you were told before takeoff) and wait 
for things to happen. Before you recognize the screeching sound as the 
arrestor hook striking the deck you are violently pushed in the seat 
backrest, hear a loud bang and feel a shock all the way through your 
spine. Welcome on board the USS FORRESTAL ! 

While the C-2 rolls away from the arresting wires, the rear ramp is 
lowered and a spectacular scene unfolds before your very eyes, as if 
you were dropped in the middle of an ants’ nest. 

Having reached the bow of the ship, we unstrap and are swiftly guided 
down the ramp to set foot on the slippery surface of the flight deck, 
surveyed by flight deck crew members. 

A yellow shirted flight deck officer takes command and slaloms us 
through taxiing aircraft and tractors to the safe bounderies of the 
sideship superstructure where we are welcomed by Lt John F. KIRBY, 
Public Affairs Officer of CV-59 who will be our host for the next two 
days. 
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The Hangar Deck immediately below the main de S 
parking and more elaborate repairing of aircraft. With an area of 
about two acres it has a capa 28 aircraft and additional 
carts which fit in snugly behind the aircraft and on the side 
walkway areas. CAG aircraft of VFA-132 "Privateers chained 
to the deck next to an C Hawkeye leaving adequate space for 
joggers to run the complete length of the hangar deck. 


Number 310 of the same squadron sharing valuable parking 
space with an SH-3H Sea King rescue chopper of HS-15 "Red 
Lions” at the aft of the island, armed and ready to be taken out. 
The yellow tow bar conn d to the nose wheel strut can be seen 
on every aircraft parked, allowing a quick hook-up and tow-out in 
case of emergency. 


With operations in progress some aircraft remain on deck in front 
of the island and are "jigsawed” nose to nose. Ordnance men 
managed to guide a trolley loaded with Sparrow missiles past the 
Hornet’s wing and pylon fuel tank. 


An EA-6B Prowler of VAQ-133 "Wizzards” used for Tactical 
Electronic Warfare missions being released of its chains after 
being raised with the number one elevator from hangar deck to 
the flight deck where it will be towed to the rear of the ship to be 
prepared for launch. 


Overleaf While their machines are being readied, pilots below 
deck are briefed on the upcoming mission and slip into their gear, 
all within the squadron duty room and amid their personal seats 
as shown here by F-14 fighter jocks from VF-31, the famous 
”Tomcatters”. 
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A boyish safety officer (white shirt) stands by as two SH-3H Sea Kings 
hover above the angled flight deck. Once airborne they will fly to a 
holding pattern at left of the ship where they will observe all flight 
operations, ready to respond to any emergency situation 

The Sea King has been involved in aircraft carrier operations ever 
since the 60’s and is still one of the most reliable aircraft on board. It 
is capable of staying airborne for more than five hours and is 
equipped with sonar, magnetic anomaly detection, sonobouys and 
multi-channel relay equipment to be used in antisubmarine warfare. 
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A member of the "Chain Gang” draping some heavy chains over 
his colleagues’ shoulder while a blue shirted "Chock Hauler” 
hurries toward an aircraft in need of this wheel securing device. 
All this happens within a very short distance of a cranked-up 
F-14 Tomcat with pilots patiently awaiting the final go signal. 
FOD (Foreign Object Damage) awareness has a different 
meaning on board an aircraft carrier where moving space is 
limited. A slip, a moment of distraction and you're history. 


Overleaf While the bow area of the ship is cleared for the 
upcoming launch the noise on the rear deck becomes almost 
unbearable with jet engines at idle speed and tow tractors moving 
off and on. Deck crew members are swarming all over the place 
in a seemingly chaotic way but in the end it all fits like clockwork 
with each individual playing a vital role. 


Armed with AIM-7 Sparrows and AIM-9 Sidewinders this Tomcat 
sneaked up behind the author while en route to the aft end of the 
ship joining the rest of the squadron. The red shirted fire fighter is 
already in position in between catapult one and two. 
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Tension is building up when the first 
planes are signalled across the flight 
deck towards the catapult area by a 
yellow shirted taxi director who 
controls all airplane movements 
across the deck. So-called walkers” 
accompany the slow rolling aircraft 
on the short trip to the bow guarding 
wing tips and tails for clearance. An 
additional fire fighting tractor is 
heading in same direction to be 
posted just in front of the number 
one elevator. 

Among the first to be launched is 
this FA-18 from VFA-137 passing 
the low-vis Prowler and Viking. 
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ional status of all aircraft outside 
‘tern is monitored on these displays 
low deck ( next page, top left) while 
the flight deck control center (at 


superstructure floor level) Lt Cmdr Jon 


Gilson 


and his assistants are handling 


aircraft silhouettes over a scaled down 
flight deck and forwarding this plotting info 
to the flight directors on deck (next page, 


bottom 


). 


Operations and deck movements are 
controlled by the Air Boss (THE most 
important officer during deck 
operations) and his assistant (referred 
to as the Mini Boss) from the primary 
flight control station at the aft end of 
the superstructure (above). The Air 
B rarely go eep b e he is 
directing all flight operations, night and 
day, an incredible achievement during 
a six-month tour. 

The main camera registrating all deck 
movements for the monitoring units 
below deck is located just in front of the 
station platform. 


Long before launch operations started, the catapult steam 
cylinders are kept under pressure and are constantly 
monitored and adjusted. By the time the aircraft reach the 
cats, steam can be seen escaping through the slotted 
launch path, partially obscuring the green-shirted hook- 
up men crawling like a duck alongside the aircrafts 
nosewheel. The aircraft is directed to the center of the 
launch path by the cat officer who takes responsibility 
once the plane passes the blast deflector shield. 
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While the cat officer is signalling to compress the nosewheel leg 
and lower the nosewheel launch bar, one of the greenshirters can 
be seen leaping clear after having installed the launch holdback 
bar to the rear of the nose wheel strut. This bar will hold the plane 
until the combined forces of the planes engines and the steam 
catapult make the front pintle snap releasing the jet for its short run 
to the bow edge. 

The Tomcat is already in position but the catapult launch shoe has 
not yet returned from the previous launch. 


Once convinced of a perfect hook-up the greenshirter is signalling to 
put some tension on the cat shoe which lowers the Tomcat nose a few 


extra inches. Pilot and navigator are closely watching every move as 
in turn the hook-up man dashes for a safer place. 
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Each aircraft requires a different amount of steam pressure to be 
hurled from the deck without ending up in the water. The correct 
amount of steam pressure for the catapults is passed on by these two 
enlisted men to the steam operators below deck, carefully monitored 
by two flight deck officers. 

All tensed up, their heads braced against the headrests of their 
ejection seats, TOMCATTERS ”Fox” and ”Felix” await the final heavy 
G-force shuffle down the deck. 


Right The "bow cat” indicating all's OK at 
the end of the launch path and no obstacles 
blocking a safe launch. At night, when he 
cannot be seen, a green and red light 
mounted on the deck edge at his left is used 
to communicate with the officer in charge. 


Far right A push on the red button transmits 
a signal to the catapult operators to fire. 
Almost instantly the holdback breaks off and 
with a fully deflected tailplane the jet thunders 
over the flight deck in full afterburner. Within 
seconds it will have reached about 150 knots 
as it drops over the edge resulting in an 
eminent trembling throughout the ship, 
looses a few feet in altitude before leaping 
into the sky and steeply banking away from 
the ship’s bow. 
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Prior to pushing the launch button, 
the shooter manning the catapult 
operator panel in the left hand 
“catwalk” performs a stagelike 
pantomime choreographed by the 
cat officer. First he signals "all set”, 
raises both hands into the air 
showing to all his hands are 
nowhere near the pushbutton, twists 
his torso to the front of the ship and 
subsequently to the rear where the 
armorers are posted behind the 
aircraft before finally facing the pilot 
and cat officer again. 


Above Taming the “Beast”. A checkered white shirt called “checker” 
inspects all aircraft coming up to the catapult and give the tumbs-up 
signal only when he feels it is ready to be launched. 


Armorers are standing by as ”205” is prepared for launch. Their job is 
to arm the live missiles which in fact is a quite hazardous job because 
missiles have known to take to the sky before the aircraft did and 
although intended for air-to-air strikes they could c 

on deck. 


Fully extended wings but with the tailplane in neutral position this 


mcat is building up power while the ty officer dropped to 
ck to check below the Tomcat's tail. In the background is 

e shooter with his hands in the “look ma, no hands” pose, 
awaiting the cat officer's signal. 


Next page Frying everything at it’s rear, VF-31's number 210 is 
burning rubber when pulled over the path of steel into the 
Mediterranean sky. The tremendous heat, occasionally deflected 
by the blast shield on cat orced yours truly to look for cover 
while taking pictures from ”Vulture's Row” (a spot aside the 
island aft of the bridge), does not seem to distress the launch 
crew who are already devoting attention to the next in line. 
Seconds after the Tomcat crosses the edge for a graceful leap 
into the sky the bow inspector jumps on deck and into the sizzling 
air. His second job is to check the condition of the launch shoe 
and the shoe hold mechanism. 


Just how lucky can you get ? On Sunday 
afternoon we had seen several different 
aircraft take the sky when suddenly 
hundreds of men emerged from the decks 
below like bats out of hell to witness an air 
display rehearsal. While in the process of 
framing fly-by aircraft a loud voice over 
the speaker warned for ear plugs or 
hearing protectors to be worn because of a 
low level sound barrier burst. 

We couldn’t believe our eyes (and ears) 
when we witnessed an inbound F-14 at 
ship top level, passing the ship a few feet 
behind and catching some unaware 
bystanders by surprise. 

The big steel bird is seen at the precise 
moment it passes through the sound 
barrier with it’s rear in vapor. 

The two loud bangs must have been felt as 
far down as the engine rooms (in the keel 
of the ship) because it looked as if the ship 
was lifted a few inches out of the water. 
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When aircraft are launched some 200 men are swarming the 
deck doing all kinds of jobs or just stand by and watch the launch 
proceed. An S-3B Viking of VS-28 ”The Gamblers” is being 
directed over the closed blast deflector shield with its wings still 
folded. The guy trying to catch the pilot’s attention is holding the 
weight board indicating the aircraft’s weight estimate which he 
will show to the men in the ”pit”. 
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As both outer wings start to unfold two 
”troubleshooters” monitor the proper 
functioning of the fold mechanism. As 
soon as the Viking clears the blast shield it 
is raised allowing another aircraft to back 
up behind it making sure no time is lost 
between launches. 

An A-6E Intruder is patiently awaiting its 
turn on the number one elevator while a 
security officer in white (?) jersey hurries 
past the island towards the launch in 
progress. Walking the slippery deck 
surface becomes second nature for these 
men but poses considerable problems for 
those not familiar with its characteristics. 


Uncertain whether the pi nce of the photographer 
invited this cat officer to perform this little dance, 
recalling a scene in the "TOP GUN ” movie, but it is 
part of the exciting and very special world of carrier 
operations 

A few seconds later he is returning the pilot’s salute 
(indicating the latter is all set and ready to go) 
before taking a final look forward and lifting his 
hand with two fingers extended. Next, he drops to 
his knee and touches the flight deck. 


While keeping an eye on the FA-18 he will hold this position a 
few moments after this ”Privateer” has passed. 

FA-18 pilots, unlike their F-14 counterparts, do not hold on to 
stick and throttle but grab two handholds on the instrument cover 
until they clear the edge, then reach for the stick before the drop 
ends up in a ditch. 

This procedure is the best way to cope with the much higher 
G-load of the lightweight FA-18 fighter when launched. 

Eminent in these pictures is the appearance of the pole mast 
located forward on the starboard side, clear of aircrafts wings. 


Sometimes referred to as the "Belknap” or “Kennedy” pole it 
features a navigation light on top which, together with a similar 
light on the main mast serves to determine which direction the 
ship is going, viewed from the sister ships in the battle group. 


Meanwhile, a buddy Hornet is scorching the blast deflector shield 
which is sea water cooled. Nevertheless, this can not prevent the 
surface from disintegrating, especially within the F-14 Tomcat's 
exhaust envelope. 

Catapult vapor is obscuring the lower silhouette of this 
magnificent fighter in front of the six blast shield segments. Some 
aircraft only require the middle segments to be raised such as the 
turboprop driven E-2C Hawkeye. 


Although the same routine procedures are being 
followed one cannot afford the slightest drop of 
attention because it could have been the last move you 
ever made. A most demanding job when 12 hour shifts 
(and more) are standard procedure. 

After an almost simultaneous launch with the aircraft 
on cat 2 this FA-18 Hornet will soon bank to the left, 
climbing out over the Mediterranean Sea for yet 
another strike mission. 


Above Another heavily weathered A-6E 
almost standing on its tail after its run 
"down the alley”. Inside flap and slat 


surfaces on all Navy aircraft are painted 
bright red for easy spotting. 


Far right A dramatic scene with an almost 
mythological flavor, or the midget 
challenging the beast. The Intruder in the 
large picture, geared up for inflight 
refueling, will fly a pattern somewhere 
near the ship as a last resort for aircraft 
who miss the arresting cable and wind up 
low on fuel while awaiting reshuffling for 
another attempt. This bird still features the 
more colorful white/grey outfit with tail 
markings including a red bolter. 


Fatigue takes its toll and crewmembers 
take advantage of every minute of leisure 
time to relax. But as soon as all planes are 
airborne this mule driver will be ordered to 
move all aircraft from the stern to the bow, 
making room to receive the first batch of a 
previous mission. 
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A brown shirted plane captain who holds full responsibility for the airworthiness of "his” 
plane is trying to comprehend the safety officer's comments. Only he is allowed to ride the 
brakes when the aircraft is towed from one spot to another. During these maneuvers it is 
not uncommon to see mules stacked with yellow tow bars and rubber wheel chocks. 


Different tanks are carried on the wing pylons but no missiles are carried on this CAG 
Hornet. 


Numerous life rafts and fiberglass whip antennas dominate the front left bow side. One of 
two large 30 tons anchors can be seen below and no less than four speakers are mounted 
alongside the catwalk. In the far distance is the dual red/green light mentioned earlier. 
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When given the command "Call the ball” the 
pilot has his eyes on this set of lights (located on 
the left of the ship) revealing his position in 
relation to the ship. 

Too high or too low and he will spot red lights 
only. On glidepath and lined-up will result in a 
perfect line of "all greens”. 

Ex nced pilots of each squadron are shifting 
as LSO’s or Landing System Officers talking the 
pilot on deck. 

The Forrestal has four arresting cables crossing 
the rear deck with sixteen times the "on deck 
cable length” running through a number of slow 
down reels in the hull side slopes all the way to 
the hydraulic pistons in four seperate rooms way 
below deck. 


Hornet 410 looking good for the number four wire with the number three cable gone. 
Later during the same recovery the number two cable snapped leaving the two 
outermost cables for a successful trap, making it extremely difficult for young 
unexperienced pilots to get back on board. 

All this happens under the watchful and experienced eye of the LSO on duty, holding 
a telephone in one hand (which has him connected to the Air Boss, the CCA (Carrier 
Controlled Approach and the pilot) and the pickle switch in the other. 

When things are not looking good he can push the button and wave-off the inbound 
aircraft. ` 

His handling of the job can make or break a young Navy pilot’s career. 

With him on the LSO platform are a number of fellow squadron members learning the 
trade and some radio operators in contact with the rest of the ship. 


Approaching the deck at high speed 
(anticipating a possible overshoot) this 
E2-C Hawkeye is looking forward to a 
controlled crash landing on the deck of 
Forrestal. A sole A-6E Intruder is 
dangerously close by. 


The solid cable is waving in the air like 


a piece of cotton wire while the Tomcat 
is coming to a standstill. 
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